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Latin America: Area of Population 
Explosion 


Latin America, the world’s most 
explosive area of population growth, 
is a region of precarious imbalance 
between people and resources. The 
estimated rate of growth is 2.5 per- 
cent annually. The world is grow- 
ing at slightly more than one per- 
cent per year and the United States 
at 1.7 percent. 

Estimates put the total popula- 
tion of Latin America, including 
the West Indies, at about 173 mil- 

ion—approximately equal to the 

combined totals of the United 
States and Canada. But should the 
hemisphere’s present growth rates 
continue to the year 2000, the popu- 
lation score would stand North 
America 250 million, Latin Amer- 
ica and West Indies 550 million. 
In other words, the Latin Ameri- 
can population would triple in 47 
years. 

Even faster growth is possible. 
Death rates have shown a substan- 
tial decline. There is considerable 
latitude for further decline in most 
countries because modern medicine 
and technology could reduce these 
drastically. The traditionally high 
birth rates are expected to remain 
high for some time to come. If high 
fertility persists and mortality 

harply declines, present rates of 


growth will skyrocket in many 
countries. 

To illustrate, should death rates 
fall to the level of the United 
States’ rate and birth rates remain 
at present levels, the area’s rate of 
growth would increase to 3.3 per- 
cent annually. At that rate, the 
population would pass the billion 
mark soon after the year 2000. 

Age distribution in the Latin 
American countries indicates that 
with few exceptions, notably Ar- 
gentina, the populations are rela- 
tively young. This is one of the 
reasons why birth rates are expect- 
ed to remain high for many years. 
Argentina’s age structure is simi- 
lar to that of the United States. 

The one ray of hope that growth 
rates may eventually be checked 
is in the general trend toward ur- 
banization in most countries. Urban 
fertility rates are lower than rural 
rates. But such a transition from 
a high to a low fertility pattern is 
not sudden. This trend, while im- 
portant, carnot be expected to re- 
flect appreciable reductions in birth 
rates within the next generation. 

Today large numbers of Latin 
Americans are undernourished. 
The average daily per capita caloric 
supply is 2429, varying from 1920 
in Peru to 3190 in Argentina. This 
compares with 3130 in the United 
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States and with 3060 in Canada.! 

There are no indications that the 
land can support two or three times 
the present population. Most of 
the terrain is unstable, highly sub- 
ject to erosion, and is now exten- 
sively exposed to destructive agri- 
cultural and forestry practices. The 
distribution of the present popula- 
tion is such that heavy concentra- 
tion of people in mountainous re- 
gions is seriously depleting the soil 
resources. This is resulting in a 
wide-spread and often alarming 
degradation in the carrying capac- 
ity of the land.” 

FERTILITY PATTERNS DIFFER 

THROUGHOUT AREA 

Census statistics are now avail- 
able for nearly all of the Latin 
American countries. Vital statis- 
tics data are less satisfactory. Some 
countries do not publish regularly 
nation-wide birth and death rates, 
and in some countries the published 
data are seriously deficient. Stu- 
dents of population agree that pub- 
lished vital rates for Costa Rica, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Argentina, Chile and a number of 
Caribbean Islands are comparative- 
ly complete. They also agree, even 
though statistics are lacking for 
some countries, that birth rates of 
the area, with the exception of Ar- 
gentina’s, are high and that death 
rates are declining. Table I pre- 
sents what data, including reliable 
estimates, are available. 

Different growth patterns 
throughout the area are revealed. 
Costa Rica’s annual increase rate of 
3.2 percent is highest; Argentina’s 
1.6 is lowest. From Mexico to the 
Canal Zone, very high birth rates 
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prevail. Between the years 1947 
51, Guatemala’s average birth rate 
of 51.3* and death rate of 22.2 
were the highest recorded in the 
entire area. During the same peri- 
od, Panama’s 34.9 birth rate was 
the lowest recorded in Central 
America, and her death rate of 10.5 
was one of the lowest in the area. 
Only Argentina’s death rate of 9.2 
was lower. 

All of the countries of Central 
America have an annual rate of in- 
crease well over two percent with 
some oyer three percent. If these 
rates continue population of that 
region would double in only 25 
years. 

The Caribbean islands account 
for one-third of the population of 
the Central American zone. Birth 
rates are not quite so high, but 
death rates are similar to those ‘> 
the mainland countries. Rates o 
increase are slightly lower than in 
Central America. Puerto Rico’s 
2.87 percent remains highest in 
spite of a decline in the birth rate 
since 1947 ; Barbados’ 1.65 percent 
is lowest for this group. 


CONTRASTS BELOW THE EQUATOR 


Among the three northern coun- 
tries of South America and the 
three European colonies—British, 
French and Dutch Guiana—high 
birth rates and medium death rates 
combine to result in fairly high 
rates of natural increase. 

Because of the lack of adequate 
vital statistics, the four countries 
in the central part of the South 
American continent, represent 


*Birth rates, death rates and rates of natural 
increase are in terms of 1,000 of the popula- 


tion per year. @ 
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@ write spaces’’ in the population 
map of the area. Dr. Giorgio Mor- 
tara, Technical Consultant of the 
National Census Commission of 
Brazil has computed Brazil’s birth 
rate as 47.7, using 1940 census data 
on number of children ever born. 
Brazil’s death rate is about 20. 

Brazil illustrates the explosive 
growth potential previously dis- 
cussed. Had the United States life- 
table survival rates for 1950 pre- 
vailed in Brazil between 1940-50, 
her 1950 population would have 
been 57.3 million instead of 51.9 
million aetually reported. This 
would have meant an increase in 
population in one decade of 39 
percent instead of the actual in- 
crease of 26 percent. This repre- 
sents a rate of increase of 3.3 per- 
cent a year. At this rate, popula- 
eo would double in 21 years. For 

a time, at least, such a speed-up of 
growth can actually happen in pop- 
ulations having high birth rates 
and age distributions similar to 
those in Latin America. In Ceylon 
a simple and inexpensive anti-ma- 
larial campaign set off such an ex- 
plosion, with population now in- 
creasing at three percent a year, to 
double in about 23 years.’ 

Were the population of all of 
Latin America to increase at 3.3 
per cent, today’s 173 million would 
grow to 865 million by the year 
2000; to five billion in a century! 
Nobody expects such astronomical 
increases to occur, because the so- 
cial and economic changes which 
would make possible a lasting de- 
cline in the death rate, would be ex- 
pected also to produce eventually 
r decline in the birth rate. 
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In the south, Argentina’s low 
birth and low death rate pattern 
stands out among all the nations of 
the area as similar to the pattern of 
western Europe and the United 
States. Chile seems to be in transi- 
tion between the high fertility pat- 
tern typical of the area and the 
new low fertility pattern. 

It is noteworthy that there is 
only a slight difference in the rate 
of natural increase of the two coun- 
tries. Chile’s higher death rate acts 
as a brake on rapid multiplication. 

That there is serious danger of 
further increase in the rate of 
population growth is seen in Table 
II, which gives age distribution of 
nine countries in the area. For 
basis of comparison, age distribu- 
tion of the United States population 
is also shown. 


MIGRATION TO CITIES SPEEDS UP 

The people of Latin America still 
predominantly live on the land 
rather than in cities. In almost 
every country there is a steady city- 
ward migration. Urban population 
usually is concentrated in the capi- 
tal city. Argentina is the most ur- 
banized country. About 62.5 per- 
cent of her population lives in ur- 
ban areas, about half of them in 
Buenos Aires. About 50 percent 
of the people of British Honduras, 
Chile, Cuba, and Venezuela are 
town dwellers.* 


The migratory trend toward the 
cities—relatively rapid and increas- 
ing—is now the most effective brake 
on population increase in Latin 
America. The contrast between the 
low fertility of city dwellers and 
the high fertility of those who re- 
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main on the land is remarkable. In 
two of the Brazilian provinces the 
urban child-woman ratio is as low 
as that in the United States, and 
it is just about half of that in the 
surrounding rural population. Ta- 
ble III summarizes the data for 
those countries where information 
is available. 

Discussing this trend, Dr. Kings- 
ley Davis and Dr. Ana Casis have 
stated: ‘‘that the growth of cities 
in Latin America has been rapid 
and that it shows no sign of slow- 
ing down ... the urban population 
(persons in places of more than 
2,500) is growing on an average 
about twice as fast as the rural 
population. Furthermore, the larg- 
er the class of city the faster the 
growth .. .’’.5 

Since the death rates in Latin 
American cities appear to be about 
as high as those in rural areas, the 
rapid growth of urban population 
is due more to the rising influx of 
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country people than to natural in- 
crease. Davis and Casis point out 
that the stimulus for rural-urban 
migration comes not from indus- 
trialization, but from the peculiar 
institutions of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese and from the climatic 
and topographic conditions in Latin 
America. Settlements were first 
made along the coast. Even to this 
day the interior remains relatively 
undeveloped with large inaccessible 
areas. This is aggravated by a prob- 
lem of absentee landowners who 
control large areas of productive 
land but live in cities: ‘‘The em- 
phasis upon urban dwelling among 
the wealthy meant that living con- 
ditions in cities were improved 
greatly, whereas little improvement 
was made in the country. Sanita- 
tion, education, utilities and amuse- 
ments were fostered in the city, but 
not elsewhere. The resulting gulf 
between city and country, still no- 
ticed by travelers and amply docu- 


TABLE II. Comparative Ags DIstTrisuTiIons or SELECTED LATIN AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES AND THE UNITED StTatTes—1950 














Argen- 

Age ane Bra- Costa Ecua- Hon- Nicar- Pan- Puerto United 
Group (1947) zil Rica dor duras agua ama Rico States 
0-4 11.2 16.2 16.6 16.7 15.8 16.0 16.2 16.6 10.7 
5-9 9.9 13.5 14.0 14.1 13.0 14.6 14.1 14.4 8.8 
10-14 9.6 12.2 12.3 11.6 11.8 12.7 11.3 12.2 7.4 
15-19 9.9 10.6 10.5 9.9 10.1 10.5 9.6 10.0 7.0 
20-24 9.4 9.6 9.6 9.0 9.1 9.4 8.8 8.7 7.6 
25-29 8.1 8.0 7.4 7.7 7.4 7.9 8.0 7.1 8.1 
30-34 7.7 6.3 5.9 5.9 6.1 5.7 6.8 6.0 7.6 
35-39 7.3 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.7 5.9 6.3 6.0 7.5 
40-44 6.5 4.6 4.5 4.4 4.7 4.2 4.4 4.1 6.8 
45-49 5.5 3.8 3.5 3.6 3.9 3.5 3.7 3.4 6.0 
50-54 4.4 3.1 3.0 3.4 3.5 3.1 3.1 3.2 5.5 
55-59 3.6 2.1 2.0 2.1 2.6 1.8 2.2 2.1 4.8 
60-64 2.6 1.8 1.9 2.2 2.4 1.9 2.3 2.2 4.0 
65-69 1.7 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.4 0.9 1.3 1.5 3.3 
70 and 

over 2.2 1.5 1.8 2.4 2.5 1.9 1.9 2.4 4.9 

Sources: Census and statistical reports of individual countries. 
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mented in rural-urban statistics, 
served to reinforce the initial pref- 
erence for the city as a place to 
live. The idea of a quiet home in 
the country, far from the urban 
crowd —an ideal dear to the 
Anglo-Saxon—was not prominent 
in the Latin American mind.’” 


POPULATION PRESSURE 

DEPLETES RESOURCES 
In many parts of Latin America 
population pressure is intense, espe- 
cially in El Salvador, the highlands 
of Colombia and Venezuela, parts 
of Mexico, and some of the Carib- 
bean Islands. Mountains have been 
denuded of their trees because of 


TABLE III. Rurau-UrBAN DIFFERENCES 
IN THE FERTILITY RATIOS oF SOME LATIN 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES, 1950 











Number of Children 
Under 5 per 
1000 Women 
Country Aged 15-44 
Urban Rural 
Dominican Republic? ____. 549 933 
i) marvader 537 767 
Se 617 
ee 585 781 
Brazil? 
SESS EEE renee oe 525 850 
Espirito Santo —.._- 419 819 
Mareanae —......... ——— 685 
Mato Grosso —_.._.. —- a5 866 
eee 2 ae OGR 777 
) ee 807 
Rio de Janeiro ___..... 529 800 
Rio Grande do Norte... 524 810 
Rio Grande do Sul____.. 408 790 
eae 479 791 





1. Comun of San Cristobal only 

2. Arrondissement of Limbe only 
3. 2 under 5 per 1000 women aged 
5-49. The Brazilian ratios are directly 
aameaine to those shown in Table I. 
The ratios for the other four countries 
shown are higher than the ratios based on 
women 15-49 by approximately 10 per cent, 


Adapted from Smith, T. L., “The Reproduction 
Rate in Latin America,” Eugenical News, 
38(3): September 1953, p. 69. 
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the heavy demand for wood for 
fuel and timber and because of the 
extension of the ‘‘milpa’’ system of 
agriculture, the burning of forest 
and brush cover to clear the land 
for crops.” 

Wood is the only indigenous 
source of fuel in many countries. 
Brazil must now expend a consid- 
erable part of her export funds for 
fuel for industrial and domestic 
use. On the other hand, Venezuela 
is one of the world’s foremost oil 
producers. But her agricultural 
and resource use practices, like 
those of some of her neighbors 
are so primitive that food produc- 
tion lags behind population growth. 

Even in the Argentine, where the 
ecological balance is more favorable 
than other countries, destructive 
exploitation of resources has been 
severe. Highly unpredictable rain- 
fall and the low carrying capacity 
of the soil of Patagonia make it 
highly susceptible to over-grazing. 
Because the land is heavily over- 
grazed, wind erosion is ripping 
away the remaining exposed soil. 
The quebracho tree, whose bark is 
valuable for tanning, is disappear- 
ing in many parts of the country. 
The picture is even bleaker in other 
countries. Erosion, wasteful land 
practices, and rapid resource con- 
sumption all reflect generations of 
rapidly growing numbers and their 
pressure on the land. 


MEXICO SYMBOLIZES ECONOMIC 
STRESS OF AREA 


Mexico’s rapidly growing popu- 
lation is creating an ever-increasing 
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demand on her economy, a dilemma 
which confronts all Latin Ameri- 
can countries and many other coun- 
tries of the world including the 
United States. President Ruiz 
Cortines’ state-of-the-nation report, 
delived before the Mexican Cham- 
ber of Deputies on September 1, 
frankly relates many of the coun- 
try’s economic ills to overpopula- 
tion: 


We are living ... in a world that 
constantly strives to find better stand- 
ards of living. Its problems stem from 
many factors. The principal of these is 
without a doubt the disproportion that 
exists between the increase in popula- 
tion and means of subsistence. It is 
perhaps this factor which most contrib- 
utes to the scarcity of basic items. 

Our country finds itself in that same 
orbit of universal maladjustments and 
repercussions—the world increased by 
800 million inhabitants between 1940 and 
1950; Mexico alone increased by six 
million inhabitants—and as a consequence 
we find ourselves facing the imperious 
necessity of increasing our production of 
basic items to meet the demands of a 
growing population. . . . Whether in the 
fields, in the shops or in any other place 
of economic activity, only an increase in 
production can bring about an increase 
in salaries and an improvement in the 
standards of living. 

* - + 

. .. The average effective income has 
increased 5.3 percent per year [since 
1939]. In 1951, however, it [percent in- 
crease] rose to 6.2 and dropped suddenly 
to 1.4 in 1952. This means that Mexican 
production in the past did not keep pace 
with the three percent yearly population 
increase that has been registered since 
1940. 

. + * 

We cannot help but be deeply con- 
cerned when we discover that the national 
income is inferior to population develop- 
ment. A big disproportion still exists be- 
tween the expenses of well-to-do groups 
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and the income of city and country work- 
ers. 

We are still lacking the statistical fig- 
ures which should help determine how last 
year’s income was distributed among the 
several collective sectors; but from an 
indirect investigation it can be deduced 
that the same situation which I mentioned 
in December still exists: that the increase 
in capital’s profit has not been compen- 
sated by a proportional increase in in- 
vestments beneficial to the people; that 
the inability of domestic markets to ab- 
sorb certain industrial products brings 
about a reduction in the purchasing pow- 
er of the weaker social classes; and that 
the majority of the farming class, which 
represents 60 percent of our population 
and which receives only one-fifth of the 
national income, is still living in a de- 
plorable condition. 

Governmental action designed to 
improve the health and welfare of 
the Mexican people was reviewed 
by their President who mentioned 
programs especially dedicated to 
child welfare; programs to fight 
malaria, poliomyelitis, typhoid fe- 
ver, venereal diseases, tuberculosis ; 
programs to improve the popular 
diet; agricultural-sanitation pro- 
grams to educate, feed and clothe 
the farm boy; and many other 
health, welfare, educational, and 
agricultural programs: 

I also declared in December that one 
of the most trying and urgent problems 
the entire nation was facing—and is 
facing yet—is the searcity and high cost 
of basic food and clothing articles. 

I promised to make available to the 
people corn, beans, sugar, fats and cot- 
ton textiles. I also promised that a pro- 
duction program would be carried out 
for the 1953-1954 agricultural cyele. 

* _ € 

We all know that nature denied Mex- 
ico one of its greatest gifts: abundant 
irrigated land. The instability of our 
national economy and the poverty of the 
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farming class is due, to some extent to 
this factor. The volume of production 
“depends on the rainfall registered in the 
country ... and on it rests the purchas- 
ing power of the consumer. Unfortunate- 
ly, incomplete agricultural statistics can- 
not permit us correctly to calculate the 
deficit of those articles which make up the 
popular diet. 


The allotted consumption of 150 kilo- 
grams of corn a year, 40 of wheat, and 
18 of beans, per inhabitant, give us a 
clearer view of the picture. Considering 
the present scarcity in the nation plus 
the 200,000 tons that are imported, these 
deficits are estimated for 1952: almost 
one million tons of corn, 280,000 tons of 
wheat and 250,000 tons of beans. Na- 
tional production goals should be the fol- 
lowing: corn, 4,500,000 tons; wheat, 
1,200,000 tons; and beans, 500,000 tons. 

President Ruiz Cortines stated 
that production goals should be de- 
signed to lessen the gap between 
production at home and imports 
from abroad. He spoke of the effort 
being made to awaken the people to 
the need of reforestation and to the 
irregularities resulting in forest 
devastation. He reviewed the gov- 
ernment’s effort to improve the na- 
tion’s livestock industry and reduce 
its dependence on foreign markets. 
Interior colonization and agrarian 
reform programs were reviewed in 
detail as the two projects which 
the government believes will offer 
greatest hope for bettering the lot 
of the masses.® 

As is so often the case, there is 
a gap between ideal governmental 
planning and practice at the proc- 
ess level. Two recent issues of the 
BULLETIN pointed out that in the 
United States resource-use practices 
were far from ideal. On paper, 
Mexico has an excellent conserva- 
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tion program. But Sr. Gonzalo 
Blanco, speaking at an interna- 
tional conference in 1952, reported 
that performance lags considerably : 


Paradoxically, Mexico has some of the 
most perfect soil conservation and forest 
protection legislation known, but the ef- 
fectiveness of these laws has gone no 
further than the paper on which they are 
written. Despite sincere efforts being 
made toward that end, neither the Soil 
Conservation Service nor the Forest Serv- 
ice has a staff or a budget adequate to 
undertake the solution of the enormous 
problem of resource protection. 

-_ & * 


In June 1948, the Federal Commission 
of Electricity, an official agency created 
to further the development of electric 
energy in Mexico, requested the govern- 
ment to send a group of divers from the 
Ministry of the Navy to remove some of 
the sediment from the Ixtapantongo res- 
ervoir which had obstructed the flow of 
water to the hydroelectric turbines in- 
stalled there. 

The divers extracted hundreds of tons 
of sediment, with the result that it is 
possible that water will be able to flow to 
the turbines for some years more before 
watershed erosion washes the topsoil away 
and again renders these hydroelectric 
works useless. The Ixtapantongo dam is 
a relatively new one; therefore this tragic 
experience will readily give an idea of the 
rapidity and extent of deforestation and 
soil destruction in its catchment basin. 

This case, unfortunately, is not an ex- 
ception. As a result of the denuding of 
forests, overgrazing, and irrational land 
use, erosion is silting up most of the res- 
ervoirs, which have increased in number 
with the speed of an epidemic in the 
past 26 years. 

Because of the scarcity of water in the 
various reservoirs, Mexico City and other 
important centers of population in the 
country have suffered blackouts and 
brownouts with more or less regularity; 
only by the hasty installation of thermo- 
electric generators in certain cities and 
the renting of a mobile generating plant 
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from the United States Government has 
the critical shortage of hydroelectric pow- 
er in the Republic of Mexico been met. 

Biologists, ecologists, agronomists, nat- 
uralists, and other scientists have for 
some time been emphasizing in newspaper 
articles, lectures, and scientific magazines 
that the lack of a natural protective plant 
cover on watersheds is the cause of ero- 
sion and of the siltation of reservoirs. In 
spite of these warnings deforestation con- 
tinues, with no steps being taken to draw 
up integrated technical programs of re- 
forestation. And in the wake of this ir- 
rational cutting of forests come the floods 
to which the country is subjected for 
several weeks every year, and the scarcity 
of water for the remainder of the year. 
To date, government officials and techni- 
cal men have paid no attention to the 
voicing of alarm that has become an al- 
most universal clamor. 

Beautiful Lake Chapala, near the city 
of Guadalajara, is on the point of dis- 
appearing completely owing to excessive 
pumping of water for hydroelectric power. 

* * _ 

Dozens of other cases like those of the 
Ixtapantongo project and Lake Chapala 
might be cited as evidence of the ecologi- 
eal incompetence with which the coun- 
try’s hydroelectric works are being de- 
veloped. This inefficiency extends to irri- 
gation projects and city water-supply 
works as well. In less than 20 years, many 
irrigation dams have already been made 
useless because of the accumulation of 
silt, and there is not a single city in the 
Republic of Mexico that has enough water 
for all its residents for the full 24 hours 
of the day. 

— * * 

No other problem is more serious to 
Mexico than deforestation and soil ero- 
sion, and it is imperative to try to solve 
it as soon as possible. Otherwise Mexico 
will follow closely in the footsteps of 
other peoples that have disappeared from 
civilization and the face of the earth as 
a result of the destruction of their renew- 
able natural resources.1 


Mexico’s present capital expendi- 
ture for schools, housing, health 
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and welfare, agriculture, etc., makes 
heavy demands on the country’s 
economy. The population is increas- 
ing at a rate of three percent for a 
total annual increase of 750 thou- 
sand. The labor force is increasing 
by some 350 thousand per year. If 
many of these people are to be ab- 
sorbed into industrial employment, 
a continuing heavy demand on cap- 
ital will result. It has been esti- 
mated that as much as $2,000 per 
industrial worker is required.™ 
While President Ruiz Cortines 
recognizes the emergency posed by 
Mexico’s rapidly growing popula- 
tion, his attempt to deal with it 
solely by an industrial-agricultural- 
economic speed-up lacks realism. 


ECONOMIC GAINS POSSIBLE IF 
POPULATION GROWTH IS 
CHECKED 


It is tragic that one of man’s 
greatest achievements — control of 
epidemic and infectious causes of 
death—should threaten the welfare 
of many nations, including those of 
Latin America, because the same 
kind of medical and technological 
control is not applied to reduce 
high birth rates. In lands of heavy 
population pressure and high rates 
of natural increase, balance between 
births and deaths must somehow be 
achieved before there is any possi- 
bility of laying a secure founda- 
tion for economic and social im- 
provement. The people of Puerto 
Rico seem to have become aware of 
this: They are slowly accepting 
birth control measures within a cul- 
tural pattern like those of other 
Latin American countries.!” 

In Latin America, the most hope- 
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ful prospect for the future lies in 
the accelerating shift from rural 
areas to the cities. If this trend 
could be supplemented by measures 
which would even more directly 
reduce birth rates, a low fertility 
pattern might be established much 
more quickly than was the case in 
northern Europe and the United 
States. There the transition took 
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almost a century. Today in Latin 
America, with more rapid rates of 
increase and danger that still high- 
er rates are likely, time is of the 
essence. 


How long it will take Latin 
American birth rates to decline is 
the crux of the dilemma. 


Rosert C. Coox, Editor 
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